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ABSTRACT 

The Reach Out to Schools: Social Competency Program 
is an elementary school curriculum project based on the undei standing 
that improving the nature and quality of classroom relationships is 
the key to increased social and academic success for all children. 
The program includes a year-long elementary school curriculum, an 
experiential teacher training program, a train-the-trainer model of 
dissemination, and an evaluation strategy emphasizing reflection 
through teacher research. Structured class meetings in an open-circle 
format provide a predictable and supportive format for instruction 
and practice in three competency areas; creating a cooperative 
classroom environment; building self-esteem and positive 
relationships; and solving interpersonal problems. Second-year 
teachers participate in action research and peer coaching. This paper 
summarizes findings of interviews conducted with 15 of the 18 teacher 
participants new to the 1990-91 program and with 3 classes of 
students. Teachers reported that the program was particularly 
successful in helping them to distinguish between the roles of 
teacher as teller and teacher as facilitator and in encouraging 
changes in their teaching behavior. They reported that the curriculum 
affected the classroom in several areas — management, student 
participation, inclusion of special education students, group problem 
solving, and improved schoolwide behavior. The students expressed 
positive attitudes toward the curriculum, particularly toward the 
ways in which the lessons encouraged listening, inclusion, and group 
problem solving. (Contains 28 references.) (LMI) 
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The Stone Center 

for Developmental Services and Studies 

The Stone Center is dedicated to the prevention of 
psychological problems, the enhancement of 
psychological well-being, and the search for a more 
comprehensive understanding of human development. 
Particular attention is paid to the experience of women, 
children, and families across culturally diverse 
populations. 

The mission is canried out through development of 
theory, research, education, consultation, action 
programs, and counseling, in collaboration with the 
Wellesley College community and other institutions and 
individuals. 

The Stone Center was created in 1981 by a generous 
gift to Wellesley College from Robert S. and Grace W. 
Stone, parents of a Wellesley graduate. The Center's 
programs reflect the Stone family's interest in preventing 
psychological distress. 
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Out to Schools Project, The Stone Center, Wellesley 
College, 1C8 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 02181. 
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Abstract 

The Reach Out to Schools: Social Competency 
Program is an elementary school curriculum project 
based on the understanding that improving the nature 
and quality of classroom relationships is the key to 
increased social and academic success for all chiklren. 
The project includes a year-tong elementary school 
curriculum, an experiential training program for 
teachers, a train-the-trainer model of dissemination, 
and an evaluation strategy emphasizing reflection 
through teacher research. The entire curriculum is 
designed to promote a safe and nurturing classroom 
environment in which all children can grow and learn. 
Structured class meetings, in an open cirde format 
twice a week, provkle a predictable and supportive 
format for instmcttan and practice in three competency 



areas: 

• creating a cooperative classroom environment 

• building self esteem and positive relationships 

• solving interpersonal problems 

In the second year of the program, experienced 
teachers make a commitment to coach new teachers; 
some participate in a teacher research project to 
reflect on the impact of the cunicuUim on their 
classroom and teaching style. As the curriculum 
seeks to empower students by enhancing their social 
and problem solving skills, the training and research 
elements of the project seek to empower teachers by 
enhancing their facilitatton skills and encouraging 
reflection on classroom and school practtee. 

This report summarizes interviews with 15 of the 
18 teachers who were new to the program in 1990- 
1991. Findings indicate that teachers participated in 
the program t)ecause they view the acquisition of 
social competencies as a central responsibility of an 
elementary school curriculum and because they are 
increasingly concerned about the extent and intensity 
of the emotional and behavioral issues that chikJren 
are bringing with them to school. Teachers found the 
currk:ulum format to be clear and easy to incorporate 
into their school day. They reported that the training 
program was particularly successful in helping them to 
distinguish between the role of teacher as teller and 
teacher as facilitator and in encouraging changes in 
their teaching behavior by increasing facilitation and 
modeling the behaviors taught in the currk:ulum. 
Teachers described the impact of the currk)ulum in 
several areas: classroom management, student 
particpation, inclusion of special education students, 
group problem solving efforts, and improved school- 
wide t>ehavk>r The students interviewed expresr^d 
positive attitudes toward the currk:ulum, particularly 
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toward the ways the lessons encourage listening, 
inclusion, and group problem solving. 

As a practical application of Stone Center theory 
(Miller, 1986), the Reach Out to Schools program 
emphasizes the central role of relationships to student 
growth and development and provides an explicit 
strategy to develop cooperative and supportive 
behaviors within the classroom and the sdiooL 

Plans for the project for 1992-1993 include 
expansion of the program to nine cities and towns in 
the Boston area {65 classrooms) and continued data 
collection emphasizing the voices of teachers and 
students as they evaluate the project in their schools. 
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Background 

Statistics that reflect the social and academic 
status of children in the United States are tmly 
alanning. In 1970, 16% of our children lived in 
poverty. By the mid-1980*s. the figure was 22% 
(Richardson & Golfer In Goodlad, 1990). Programs 
such as Head Start that were designed to serve poor 
children reach only one out of five children who are 
eligible (Levin, 1985). The national school dropK)ut 
rate Is 24% and is as high as 40% in many urban 
areas (Richardson and Golfer in Goodlad, 1990). Our 
achievement scores as a nation compare unfavorably 
to other industrialized countries. The media reports 
daily on a range of adolescent behaviors that are of 
enormous concern: cuicide. drug use, and criminal 
behavior. 

Increasingly large numbers of our children, 



whether from urtDan or suburt^an homes, enter school 
with identified risk factors. Some researchers 
emphasize factors in the home and society. Others 
pay heed to the schools as possible causes of school 
failure. In either case, the prevailing model of 
addressing the needs of these students is the "medical 
diagrK)sis and remediation nxKler which attempts to 
isolate an individual or family characteristic that is 
seen as responsible, treat the symptom, and return the 
child/adolescent to the family or school setting 
(Richardson and Golfer in Goodlad, 1990). But this 
often becomes an individual remediation strategy that 
falls into a deficit model, placing blame on the 
individual student and family. 

Role of Social Competency 

In 1986 the National Institute of Mental Health 
recommended that all school curricula include social 
competency building programs as a way of preventing 
social, behavioral, and health problems in children 
(Ellas, 1989). This recommendation was based on the 
assumption that childhood problems In peer 
relationships, often the result of deficiencies in social 
skills, are associated with adjustment problems in 
adolescence and adulthood. Thus, if ail children were 
given the opportunity to leam social competency skills, 
their ability to make and maintain relatfonships with 
others wouW increase. ar>d the likelihood of future 
mental health problems wouW decline. And, of course, 
their chances of school success would increase. 
Several such preventive program efforts are underway 
to implement instruction in these areas and assess 
their impact (Weissberg, 1980; Shure, 1982; 
Schelkun, 1987; Ellas, 1989; Elias and Glabby, 1989; 
Battistch, 1990; and Kohn. 1991). 

Program Overview 

The Reach Out to Schools: Social Competency 
Program is an action project of the Stone Genter which 
combines a theoretical basis that emphasizes the 
central role that relattonships play in devetopment; a 
commitment to year-long instruction within the 
classroom setting; and an experiential training model 
whk:h encourages changes in teacher behavtor by 
increasing facilitatton skills. 

In 1987, under the leadership of Garolyn Swift, 
former director of the Stone Genter, the project was 
implemented in the Framingham Public Schools, using 
the Quality of School Life curriculum written by Ruth F. 
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Scheiken (1989). Between 1988 and 1991, the Social 
Competency Program evolved as an adaptation and 
expansion of the Quality of School Life curriculum and 
other well-researched methods of instruction in social 
competency skills (Spivack. Piatt. & Shure. 1976; 
Weissberg et al. 1980; Bias & Clabby. 1989). The 
Stone Center relattonal theory has given a clear focus 
to the cuniculum*s overall goals and objectives. 
Teachers working with the curriculum have helped 
shape the present format, many of the cun-ent 
classroom activities, and have inforrned the training 
and consultatton processes. 

The entire format of this program recognizes the 
critfcal role that relatfonships play in the social 
development and academic success of chiWren. Peer 
interactions and classfoom discourse between children 
act as •'scaffolding" to bring them to new levels of 
thinking and perspective taking. Thus, the entire 
social environment of a classroom critically influences 
chikJren's growth as it may encourage or discourage 
the risk-taking necessary for teaming. It is not 
sufficient to teach individual children particular social 
skills; to create growth enhancing relattonships, the 
entire classroom ecology nrujst shift to a supportive, 
collaborative environment. As children learn the social 
competencies to make and maintain new and diverse 
relationships with classmates, they create new 
avenues for their own and others' growth. 

In writing about the signifk:ance of relattonships to 
growth and development. Jean Baker M'^ller has 
suggested that positive relationships create energy, 
actton. a nwre accurate self image, a greater sense of 
sett worth, and an increased motivation to make 
connection with other peopte (1986). The explicit 
instruction and practice in various social competency 
skills provkled in the cumculum helps students and 
teachers buiki more positive relationships and together 
create a supportive and nurturing classroom 
environment. The Reach Out to Schools program 
design reflects the belief that improved social 
relattonships in classrooms create motivation and the 
conf kJence that enables learning to occur. All chiWren 
benefit from the explicit instmctton in these critical 
skills; they are neither remedial in nature nor sotely 
appropriate for chikiren at risk of school failure. 

The Reach Out to Schools cuniculum contains 50 
tessons in three competency areas: 

• creating a cooperative classroom environment 

• buikling self esteem and positive relationships 



• solving interpersonal problems 
The cuniculum is taught in an open circle format 
whfch emphasizes inclusiveness; there is always an 
extra chair. It is presented two times a week during 
the entire school year. And, unlike other programs 
whfch target only certain grades, the entire set of skills 
is introduced in every grade. This facilitates 
reinforcement of skills and eliminates the often 
remedial aspect of some interventions. 

Teachers in the program are supported by 
experiential based training in whk^h they leam and 
practfce the skills of the curriculum. The program is 
designed so that the teachers first leam the 
competencies themselves, then teach them to the 
children, and model these skills in all classroom 
activities. The Reach Out to Schools program gives 
special attentton to teachers and to their training and 
personal devetopment. Teachers are not asked to 
teach a series of lessons; rather, they are supported 
as they make a fundamental shift in role from leller/ 
expert" to lacilitator" of a learning environment. Initial 
feedback from the teachers has confirmed that they 
too are learning new social competencies and applying 
them to their personal as well as classroom lives. In 
the second year of the program, experienced teachers 
coach teachers in their school who are new to the 
program, and some partfcipate in a teacher research 
project to document the impact of the cuniculum on 
their classrooms and personal teaching style. These 
activities address the concem frequently mentfoned in 
the research literature on the limited nature of 
carryover in social competericy interventtons. The 
Reach Out to Schools program helps teachers change 
behaviors and then makes them coaches to help 
others do the same. 

James Comer (1990), from his perspective as a 
child psychiatrist and director of the Yale University/ 
New Haven Schools partnership, stresses the link 
between th? quality and characteristfcs of the eariy 
relationships experienced by a chiki with that chikl's 
capacity to build and maintain relationships within the 
school setting. He argues that such capacity is 
essential for cognitive growth. It is so essential, in 
fact, that Comer believes that schools nrust 
increasingly take on the teaching of comnfx>n social 
competencies as part of its core curriculum if equality 
of educational opportunity is to be assured. The 
Reach Out to Schools: Social Competency Program 
provkies an explicit classroom cuniculum and teacher 
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training program to develop improved social 
relationships and increased cognitive development for 
all children. 

Preliminary Findings from Interviews and 

Workshop Evaluations 

Sample 

Eighteen teachers participated in the 1990-1991 
Social Competency Program. They were all 
elementary school teachers from four towns in the 
greater Boston area: Needham, Framingham, 
MedfiekJ. and Wellesley. They averaged 13 years of 
teaching experience. Three teachers had over 20 
years experience; 7 teachers had 16-20 years; 5 had 
10-15; and only 3 had less than 10 years of classroom 
experience. Two had several years experience as 
special education teachers. Two teachers taught 5th 
grade. 8 taught 4th grade, 3 taught 3rd grade, 4 
taught 2nd grade, and one was a kindergarten 
teacher. 

When questioned about previous training in areas 
related to the social competency program, 1 0 indicated 
previous training in group dynamics, 1 0 in problem 
solving strategies. 10 in cooperative learning, and 9 in 
communication skills. In-sen^ice staff devetopment 
workshops were the principle source of this instruction. 

All teachers were Caucasian; 17 were female; all 
were mkldle class. 

Three classes of students were interviewed. All of 
the students were fourth graders whose ages ranged 
between 9 and 10. Two classes were from Need; nam 
schools; one was from Wellesley. 

Procedures 

Fifteen of the 18 teacher partfcipants in the 1990- 
1991 program were inten/iewed in May 1991. Each 
teacher was asked why they chose to partk:ipate in the 
program, what they saw as the impact (if any) of the 
curriculum on individual students or classroom 
atmosphere, and what impact (if any) they felt the 
training had had on their behaviors as a teacher. The 
inten/iews were conducted in the schools and lasted 
about 45 to 60 minutes each. They were taped and 
later fully transcribed. In additton, teachers were asked 
to evaluate each lesson in the curriculum, to comment 
on the consultatton process, and to complete a written 
evaluation after each training sesston. The material 
that foltows is taken from the transcripts of the 
interviews and the written evaluattons. The transcripts 



were analyzed to kJentify recuning themes. These 
themes have become the basis for the research 
quesitons in 1991-1992. 

In additton, for this first report, three classes of 
students were asked what word or kiea came to mind 
when they thought about the program and if they coukl 
give an example of how they used what they learned 
from the cuniculum in their school or home lives. The 
inten^iews were videotaped and largely transcribed. 
The student responses also helped to identify some 
themes to examine more ctosely in year two. 

Teachers' Perceptions of Program's Value 

Teachers choose to participate in this project for 
several different reasons. Some teachers saw it as an 
opportunity to address the growing number of personal 
and social problems exhibited by their students: 

"I would like my students to be happy to come to 
school, and I would like them to accept each other's 
strengths and weaknesses. This particular group can 
be both physically and verbally abusive to each 
other, I wouki like to see a decrease in this 
behavior." 

"I would like my students to talk out their 
problems rather than fighting or teasing each other. I 
would like them to be able to work together 
cooperatively," 

"I would like to continue to develop strategies for 
children to use when they encounter problems with 
other chikiren." 
Some teachers saw the program as an opportunity 
to learn something new, in some cases an aspect of 
teaching they had avoided in the past: 

"I felt I hadht had formal training in this area. 
IVs not a currk^lum thing; it was dealing with the 
cm." 

"I thought it would be a good way to deal with 
chikiren, almost in a management style. Also, I feel it 
was an area I shied away from. I didnt do magk) 
circle. I'm not a therapist. I dkint want them bringing 
in all kinds of personal problems. But this isnl 
abstract. I liked the specif k: objectives and goals. I 
saw them as practtoal, life-tong skills, as having the 
potential to make my classroom a better place to 
teach and learn." 

The largest group felt that the cuniculum provkied 
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a clear and organized approach to teaching material 
they believe should be included in all elementary 
classrooms: 

"So many aspects of the curriculum are thir}gs I 
have done but r^ever in so organized a fomm. So 
many things in the curriculum were things that over 
the last 18 years I've had concerns about, but then 
I've never seen it laid out in a curriculum. It provided 
me with lots of things that I believe should be part of 
an elementary curriculum; it provided me with a 
structure. So I guess that's how I see it, as validating 
and organizing lots of things for me. " 

"I've always had class meetings, discussed 
issues, and tried to build self esteem in the 
classroom. But when I saw the curriculum, I saw that 
someone had made sense of all these idea$ and 
provided order to it. It was validating. Teachers 
worry that the non-academic can feel lil<e a waste of 
time, but you can't get on with the rest until you take 
care of these issues..." 
There was no one reason for joining. Some 

teachers came with enthusiasm, and others were 

much more cautious: 

This is not my kind of thing at all. I'm not 
comfortable dealing with alt these social issues that 
you deal with. But over the years, I guess I've 
learned that you just cant let anything side or just 
hope it's going to correct itself. It's my least favorite 
part of teaching. I don Y feel personal reward when 
things are resolved. Years ago I used to let things 
like that slide; but since I've had my own chikiren, 
I've realized you cant let anything sikie. Conflicts on 
the playground ... have to t>e discussed." 

Teachers' Responses to Training 

Teachers* evaluations of the training were 
extremely positive. They were asked to rank (1-10. 
with 10 as excellent) the way the workshops were 
conducted, the usefulness of the materials, and their 
own readiness to implement the Social Competency 
lessons. Of the 16 teachers responding. 13 rated the 
woikshops at 10. 11 rated the materials at 10. and 11 
rated their readiness at 1 0. No rank betow 8 was 
given for any aspect of the training. 

In the interviews teachers repeatedly commented 
about the collegial atmosphere of the group and the 
professional nature of the training. Most of these 
teachers dU not know each other prior to the training. 



Several commented that the team building exercises 
they experienced brought the group together quickly 
and that they wouW promote similar activities in their 
classrooms. Following are typical teacher comments 
on the training: 

"Part of my good feelings about this (project) 
come from the way Pam and her staff tiave chosen 
to treat us. That sounds so seH-centered, but it does 
something to my value as an educator to have a 
pleasant environment in whk:h to hokJ meetings. 
There was a theme of respectfulness and openness. 
I personally dont think it wouki have had nearly the 
impact without that staff present. It makes a huge 
difference. I dont know that I recognized what a big 
difference it made until I thought about so many 
other big projects and meetings that just dklntgive 
me that feeling. It makes a huge difference.'' 

'If you want teachers to be more professional, 
you have to put them in a professional setting. You 
sa with chiUren all day long. It's so ntce to be 
comfortable: right size chairs, an hour for lunch!" 

The whole environment there (Wellesley 
College) is just so incredible ar^ added such 
professionalism to the program. I dont know if it 
would fly if we were meeting once a month in 
someone's classroom. It takes you to a new 
environment, creates a tone, and gives you a 
chance to meet with other colleagues. People miss 
that. You go through the day in your own classroom, 
and I teach in a good school that encourages us to 
work together. But still..." 

At the end of the school year, teachers were 
asked to reflect on the impact that the training had on 
them. Their comments are rather extraordinary, 
partfculariy considering the fact that many teachers 
indicated they had had other training in group 
dynamics and communication skills at other times in 
their careers. Samples of the nature of the comments 
included: 

The training has had a positive impact on me. It 
has forced me to step outside of myself and take 
another took at what Vm doing in the classroom and 
why. It has given me exciting new focus points. " 

"It has made me stop and think at)out how I 
have handled situations in the past. I have made 
some positive changes. I feel it is something that 
offers me the opportunity to devetop t)etter social 
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skills for myself as well, I know it is not a 'miracle 
cure, ' but it is a good start. ' 

Training has increased my self confidence and 
helped me explore my leadership style and potential. 
The program has been energizing. I 'see' things 
differently.' 

The training has had a significant impact on me. 
I feel more confident within the training group and, 
as a result, more confident in other group situattons. 
I feel that I am a more effective obsen/er of group 
dynamics and more rMlective in evaluating my 
students, lessons, and myself." 

'I think more about the questions I ask," 

Impact of Curriculum on Classroom 

Teachers f ett that there was more participation by 
more students in the circle than in other classroom 
settings. The circle fonnat and curriculum content 
seemed to foster equalitarian participation. They also 
repeatedly commented that students seem genuinely 
to enjoy the circle time: 

The circle is free space to express thoughts: it 
isnt academic. Students who aren't academic have 
knowledge; now we can hear them. In circle there is 
no fear of sharing and no pressure. It's like an extra 
year to buiki self esteem. Kkis of all different levels 
can participate and feel just as good as everybody 
else. There are no marks and rK) writing... ltdoesnt 
matter what math or reading level, every child gets 
something out of it in their life, like 'self talk' or 
problem solving." 

The chikiren have loved it." 

Teachers said they learned more about the 
children and felt that the children learned about each 
other through the activities of the circle: 

The circle provides the opportunity for me to 
listen to each child. There are always going to t>e 
those chikiren that you know very well, but the circle 
makes me come in contact with more individual 
students." 

Teachers repeatedly described increased time for 
academic work as one important result of the circle 
meetings. In addition, some teachers observed the 
carry-over of behaviors from circle to other class 
activities. Following are examples they mentioned: 

have more class time for academics because 



there is better behavior. " 

'It (meetings) avoids wasted time and saves 
class time. All that whispering and school yard 
fights are aired; then we go back to work." 

'It (the curriculum) certainly supports bask: 
classroom management. It's not necessarily an add- 
on. These are things we would spend lots of class 
time on anyway. So we are spendi^.^ time in a more 
formalized way rather than a reactive way. I 
personally feel it's valuable, but it's difficult to 
measure change in behavior in a year. " 

'"Self Talk' before a test: when they do math — 
if that's hard for them — they talk it out. " 

'I used the ideas in regular classes. I tried to 
compliment them: they complimented each other. 
Before a test they take a minute to 'self talk'. We 
were reading Stone Fox. Call it Courage, and other 
books: they are connecting the ideas of circle to the 
characters." 
Four teachers used the term •'empowerment" to 
describe both the students' participation in classroom 
norms and routines and in their heightened ability to 
problem solve: 

'When they are involved in decision making they 
feel so empowered and invested. A quiet and shy 
boy came to meeting to talk about lunch: how 
njshed it was, pushing and shoving. We 
brainstormed all sorts of ideas and decided on some 
new procedures. We make decisions about the 
design of the room, the helpers, the chores. These 
are second graders. Next year I'll do problem solving 
sooner and increase their participation in 
organizational decistons for the class. " 

"I have a boy with annoying bohavior problems. 
The girts complained, and I asked, 'What can they 
do?' Before, everyone wanted the teacher to 'fix him 
up.* Now students have to strategize their own 
behavior: what can they do?" 

They had such a sense of empowerment 
putting things on the agenda. We have a class bank 
for lunch money. If anyone forgets, they can borrow. 
But people weren't paying bade the money. We 
talked about how to rested^ the bank... Once they 
put that item on the open agenda, it takes the 
immediacy away, instead of, 'Can we do it now? 
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Can we do it now?\ When they have an issue they 
have to do something with it. Putting it on the 
agenda is doing something important. They know 
we will get to it." 

Teachers mentioned that often they had seen a 
positive impact on special education students, 
particulariy those who were emotionally immature. In 
one inten^iew an experienced special education 
teacher commented on behaviors she now sees in 
regular education classes: 

"/ have a t)ackground in special education. I 
used to sit at meetings and think, 'Why cant that 
chikl stay in the regular classroom? This seems 
minor to me. Why does that chikl have to go out?' 
Now as a classroom teacher I've found that there 
isntmuch difference between my special education 
classes and my regular education students. I dont 
know if it's the times, but there are more children 
coming with more problems. I just can't believe the 
emottonal needs the chiUren bring and how much 
time we spend on them... I have chikiren who, I 
would say, have serious emottonal problems that I'm 
not sure that in other schools woukt be in regular 
classrooms." 

"l taught substantially separate classrooms in 
the past, so that's always been my background. 
First of all, you have to get e chiki's self esteem up; 
they have to feel good about coming to school. It's 
most important for a child to be a healthy human 
being. If I work hard on behavior now, they will learn 
more." 

in one school three teachers mentioned that other 
school personnel (office secretaries, cafeteria worlcers) 
noticed changes in the behavior of the classes that 
were using the curriculum: 

"The specialists have noticed how this class 
makes better transHtons. She has asked to learn the 
program so she will have the *cue words.'" 

There is a real carry-over into everything. The 
media specialist wants to learn the jargon. She even 
tried things she heard me say, and she ooukin't 
believe the change." 

"In the beginning it's always hard to establish 
control. My student teacher can use a tot of the 
elements of the program to help establish herself. 
That's why a couple of people have menttoned 



incorporating the specialists in years to come." 

Students brought all kinds of problems to the circle 
and asked their classmates for help. Teachers were 
surprised at both the range and numbers of issues 
children were facing and also at their ability to problem 
solve for each other. Following are typical teacher 
comments: 

•/ was fascinated that they always come up with 
more soluttons than I expect." 

"I dkintgive them the credit they desen/ed. 
They do know a tot more than I thought. They also 
have a tot more issues than I thought!" 
Here are samplings of the problems brought to 
circle by 4th- and 5th-grade studenrts: 

"Scott had his house broken into one night. He 
coukJnt sleep after that. He asked if we couki meet 
as a class to maybe give him suggestions. Many 
good ideas came up: lights on, music, open door. 
Another giri was moving to a new town; it was very 
difftoult. The children came up with tots of good 
kieas for her about trying to meet someone. She 
came back and sakJ she dto meet someone and that 
the new friend was going to introduce her to others." 

"A little girl's grandmother died,and the mother 
took it very hard. The little giri wasnt talking about 
her feelings at home. Her mother was concerned. It 
occurred to the chikJ she couki discuss this in circle. 
We started talking about tosing people and how we 
feel about that. Sometimes we need feeling masks, 
but we dont want to wear them all the time and 
never show our true feelings..." 

"The girls were really making fun of one another. 
I was hearing these things and ooutont believe it. I 
couki feel the tenston rise in circle as we talked 
about how people felt. I just had to let them say it. 
We confronted it and asked how it makes people 
feel. There were some tears. It's hard to hear what 
others think, but it's better now than in mkkJle school 
when social skills are even more important." 

Teachers were not able to form a clear cut 
impression about the possible gender differences in 
the way the curriculum operates in the classroom: 

'Boys are better problem solvers. They wori( on 
the problem, not just try to please the teacher. Girts 
are more likely to say what they think the teacher 
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wants." 

"...My initial reaction is that girls participate more 
ttian boys, particuVdny in the compliment area. The 
t)oys said it was so herd, so difficult to give 
compliments." 

Impact of Training and Curriculum on Classroom 
Practice 

Atter almost eight months working with the 
cuniculum. trying out new teaching strategies, anci 
discussing the changes they were seeing or difficulties 
they were having, teachers commented on the shift in 
their role from teacher as teller to neacher as 
facilitator of learning * Teachers commented both on 
the cunriculum and their role with it: 

The training has made me more aware of my 
students' feelings. I tend to watch them more and try 
to react less. I also think the circle has made the 
children more aware of my feelings as a person. ' 

•/ thirik my responses to kkis are more positive, 
encouraging, arxi supportive. Positive feedback, 
complimenting, etc. are a more frequent part of my 
repertoire. ...I think there is a good balance of task 
and process in my classroom... Time spent on group 
atmosphere can play an important part in the 
academic success of individuals." 

"I've learned to accept many 'group' decisions 
and see them as far better than my own past 
decisions on classroom dynamk:s arxi management. 
When the chikiren have a say in outcome, they 
respect others and property. The class is more at 
ease. The attmsphere is busy yet comfortable. " 

The skills I have learned as facilitator are 
beginning to carry over into other parts of the school 
day, i.e. dass discussbns, science experiments, 
discussing literature, social studies, and pre-writing 
activities." 

"I find myself thinking more about meetings as a 
process, not just a forum to get a job done. I hope I 
can put the skills in place in segments of my 
personal and professional life whk:h have slipped 
into 'just get it done.'" 

Impact of Curriculum on Students 

Students seemed to feel that sharing their issues 
and problems helped them to get on with more 



traditional school work. They characterized the circle 
time very positively, noting particulariy that It was 
different from other aspects of the school day: less 
con^tition and less teasing. Following is a sample of 
their comments: 

(female) "/f / have a problem or something at 
home, it usually bugs me. You can If concentrate, 
cant do school. If you tell your problem, sometimes 
it helps you solve the problem. " 

(male) "It feels good, peaceful, and calm, a time 
out, no teasing, no shouting out. Kind of opens up 
things, made the classroom better. Things wouldn't 
go as good in the class without it. " 

(male) "I liked the challenge. It took me a tong 
time to figure out what to think, what we felt. That 
was challenging..." 

(female) "When we were working on the problem 
solving steps in class, I had a problem, and it really 
helped me." 

(female) "If you've had a bad day and you get a 
compliment, it feels good." 

(male) Tou learn things that help you in school 
and on the playgrov.nd... Out on the playground 
some kids said they didnt have popularity; now kkis 
let them play, because of circle." 

(female) "If you don't express your feelings, they 
(friends) cant help. If you lock it up inside, it won't 
get better." 

(male) "You feel good because da^ismates 
understand." 

(male) "I like it 'cause iVs fun and it's a relief. " 

Parent Response to Curriculum 

During interviews several teachers reported that 
parents had nf>entioned behaviors at home that 
seenf>ed like c^rry-over from the social competency 
cuniculum. Several teachers tried to keep the parents 
informed about the program through classroom 
newsletters. Two or three teachers presented to 
parent groups throughout the year, reporting on the 
program and its goals. Some teachers menttoned that 
they hope to use the newsletter more next year as a 
way of communicating with parents about the 
curriculum and pertiaps hold some parent workshops. 
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Teachers heard a need expressed by parents for 
help, perhapiJ in the form of [^rent training in ways to 
help their children at home. Typical teacher comments 
follow: 

"Parents mention the lingo like 'self talk' and 
'3D's\ That to me, is really powerful because of all 
the stuff that kkis coukJ t)e telling parents about, 
some kids are sharing ttus. That's amazing. " 

"Parents loved the terminotogy and wanted to 
learn more. I sent home a weekly newsletter and 
tried to include some of it. We are trying to get funds 
(from the school) for a summer workshop with 
parents; we'll get parents more involved next year. " 

Preliminary Analysis 

In writing about the significance of relationships to 
growth and developnK^nt, Jean Baker Miller has 
provided a definition of a positive relationship: that is. 
one that is growth enhancing for both (or all) nr>en*ers. 
She suggests that within such a relationship, five good 
things happen: 

• Each person feels a greater f;ense of energy 
and vitality. 

• Each person feels more able to act and does 
act. 

• Each person has a more accurate picture of 
her/himseff and other persons. 

• Each perfion feels a greater sense of worth. 

• Each person feels more connecter^ to the other 
person and a greater motivation for connection 
with other people. 

The Reach Out to Schools: Social Competency 
Program fosters the developmont of "good 
relationships" in classrooms. These enhanced 
relationships, the result of explicit instruction and 
practice in socia? competency skills, help to create a 
classroom community that is •'growth enhancing" for 
the students and the teacher. 

Student participation in the social competency 
program and specif fcally the circle is emhusiastfc. The 
predictable format creates a safe and encouraging 
environment for the practfce of many new skills. And 
as students recognize new competencies in 
thetTiselves, they appear more willing to take the risks 
necessary for learning to occur. 

The circle format is a crucial strategy in 
in(plen)enting the curriculum. The activities develop 
trie Mea of inciusiveness and empathy for others. 



Many teachers initially expressed concern about what 
problems chikJren might bring to the class meetings 
once the agenda was open. Yet teachers described 
students turning to the class for help as one of the 
most positive results of the cunriculum. The circle 
meetings did take time, but teachers felt the time spent 
in circle to hear and resolve issues helped to devetop 
student skills and freed more class time fortradittonal 
academto woric. "You cani get on with the rest until 
these issues are addressed," one teacher sakJ. 

The importance of inckjsiveness relates to the 
chiklren in the class as well as to the range of issues 
discussed during circle. Because partk^ipation is not 
based on previous academic achievement, circle is a 
place for all students to participate. It includes the 
skilled and the poor reader equally. Students of 
linrtited English proficiency are encouraged to 
contribute. Students who were having difffculty with 
peer relatfonships were described as making progress. 
Rather than pushing people and issues out the door so 
that "real woric" can begin, the circle activities stressed 
buikJing relatfonships, collaborative efforts, and mutual 
problem solving to advance everyone's learning. 

Similar themes apply to the teachers' experiences. 
They commented repeatedly that having the 
opportunity to share with other colleagues was very 
important in devefoping their understanding and sense 
of confkience about the new currfoulum and the skills 
expected of them. The program was designed to 
provkle time for teachers to talk about the successes 
and struggles with the program as well as to teach 
new skills. Next year. 17 of the 18 teachers involved 
in the 1990-1991 program have agreed to become 
mentors for new teachers. Several will assist with the 
initial training woricshops, and others have agreed to 
begin teacher research. That is an unusually high 
level of energy and commitment, especially because 
there is no release time from their classroom 
responsibilities for these activities nor financial 
compensator J. One teacher commented that although 
by the end of the school day she was very tired, when 
she and her felfow teachers went to the nK)nthty 
meetings they were energized and inspired. Several 
teachers mentfoned their wish to see the group 
continue after the formal training was completed. Both 
the classroom circle and the monthly teachers' 
meetings demonstrate that through buikJing 
connectfons, fostering relatfonships, and advancing 
coUaboratfon, personal growth and devefopment is 
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enhanced. 

Finally, by including the cuniculum in the already 
crowded schedule of a very short school day, teachers 
are conimunicating to children the importance of 
learning social competency skills as well as traditional 
academic material. Embedded in the decision to 
allocate time to change the organization of the 
classroom, even 15 minutes twice a week, in order to 
learn and practice these skills, is the much larger belief 
that positive relationships in the classroom are 
essential to students' social and academk: 
development. 

Future Program Development 

The program will be significantly expanded in the 
coming year as 65 teachers from a total of nine towns 
will participate in the Social Competency Program. 
These classrooms reflect a wide demographic range 
— from suburban to inner city. In addition the 18 
experienced teachers from the 1990-1991 program will 
act as coaches and mentors for teachers in their 
schools beginning the program. Four experienced 
teachers will assist in the training workshops 
throughout the year. And a group of teachers will 
begin a collaborative research effott to assess the 
impact of the ajniculum in their classrooms. 

Also, pik>; data for future k>ngitudinai studies will 
i3e collected. Based on the interviews and evaluattons 
from 1990-1991 , questions in the foltowing areas will 
be developed: 

• impact of the curriculum on individual student 
t}ehavk)r 

• impact of the curriculum and training on teacher 
behavior 

• chariges in classroom atmosphere 

• demonstration of cany-over of social 
competency skills into other subjects 

• impact of the curriculum on special educatton 
students 

• differences in the impact of the curriculum by 
gender 

• contrasts of inner city and suburban schools 
experience with the use of the cuniculum 

• teacher response to peer coaching model 

As part of an effort to document the project and as 
a strategy to devek>p training and promottonal 
materials, several vkieos will be made of classes using 
the curnculum and of interviews with teachers and 
students about the project. In additton, the staff will 



begin exptoring the possibility of a complimentary 
program for parents that might include workshops, 
newsletters, and a parent handbook to accompany the 
classroom cuniculum. 

We are extremely encouraged by the initial 
feedback on the impact of this curriculum on 
classroom practice. The focus in the coming year will 

to more fully document the program and to colled 
sufffcient prelirrtnary data to initiate an extensive 
research program. 
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